INTRODUCTION
I AM, on the whole, after consideration, of opinion that this
remarkable volume of memoirs may be accepted as
authentic. It records the life of a criminal who was con-
victed at the London Sessions for the crime of burglary just
one hundred years ago, and provides material for reflection
to all who have an interest in the evolution of the penal code.
It is a book which might be read with profit by those ultra-
humanitarian persons who would remove almost entirely the
punitive quality from the legal means which society adopts
for the disciplining of its recalcitrant members.
There is a powerful, because vociferous, minority of citi-
zens who "would abandon the death penalty utterly, even for
the crimes of murder, high treason, piracy and the causing of
disaffection among His Majesty's forces. They are among
the revolutionaries of law, and their activities must be re-
strained if the law of England is to remain the pattern of
justice which it has been, and is still admitted to be, through-
out the world.
This man, Ralph Rashleigh, had the advantage of a decent
upbringing, but, out of weakness of character, adopted what
seemed the easier life of crime at an early age. After one
short terra of imprisonment for uttering spurious coins, he
began to practise bolder and more profitable crimes, though
never adopting violence towards any person in effecting his
depredations,
He was a mlld-natured man, with no worse criminal
instincts than those necessary to become a successful thief
and burglar*
The crime for which he was finally tried was not a very
desperate venture, consisting merely of feloniously entering
a private house and robbing the butler's pantry of the silver
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